DISEASE   AND    PHILOSOPHY

Hippocrates. They all had to raise and try to answer the questions:
What is health? What is disease?

The answers varied a great deal, but they all had something in
common. They excluded magic and mythology. Disease is not the
result of witchcraft, nor the work of evil spirits sent by the wrath
of revengeful gods. It is a natural process, not basically different
from the processes of normal life. Man in health and disease was
part of nature, and had to be studied and interpreted like other
natural phenomena with the methods that had been developed
by the pre-Socratic philosophers.

Health appeared as a condition of perfect equilibrium. When
we are in good health we breathe freely, digest our food, excrete
urine, move and think as a matter of course, without being aware
of it. But this equilibrium can be upset by atmospheric factors,
faulty diet, wrong mode of living or other conditions. And this
upset balance manifests itself in pains, fever, swellings, disturbed
functions and other symptoms of disease.

Such an explanation, correct as it was, was yet too vague to be
of much use in medicine, and physicians had to decide which were
the essential constituents of the body that balanced each other in
health. According to some it was the dynameis, the forces that are
active in the organism. According to others it was the humors,
blood, bile, urine, and the like. In one of the younger Hippocratic
writings, On the Nature of Man, we find the beginnings of a theory
that was to exert a tremendous influence on medicine for over
two thousand years. We read that there are four cardinal humors
in the human body: blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile,
two pairs of humors with opposite qualities. We recognize here
the Pythagorean influence. Blood was said to originate in the heart,
phlegm in the brain, yellow bile in the liver and black bile in the
spleen.

It may seem queer that the spleen should have assumed the rank
of a cardinal organ, since it is rather inconspicuous and systematic
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